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League this afternoon at Albert Hall. Principal point made by 
Lord Salisbury was that we ought to practice shooting and look 
after our hearts. Looking round on the galaxy of beauty, I felt 
this was good advice. 
BEWARE ! 
‘‘ Ho ! Guard your hearts,”’ the Premier cries, 
‘‘ With shooting and the like, 
It’s at your heart the foeman flies 
When he begins to strike.”’ 
Strange that his lordship only found 
Such narrow ground for dread— 
With budding beauty all around 
The danger’s wider spread. 
Not only when the foeman aims 
His unexpected darts, 
But here, among the Primrose Dames, 
You’d better ‘* guard your hearts.”’ 
Tcok King Oscar down to Oxford, and showed him round. Rushed 
off to dine myself with Mr. Goschen and the Iron and Steel Institute, 
afterwards to the London University ‘‘ At Home” intheir new 
quarters at the Imperial Institute, and then to the Royal Society’s 
conversazione. 

Thursday.—Had a nice time among Mr. Ruskin’s “ Turners” at 
the Fine Art Society’s rooms, and also spent an hour or two with 
Rosa Bonheur’s splendid horses and other animals. Dined with 
the Glasgow University Club. Attended H.R.H. and the Princess 
afterwards to the Albert Hall, and helped them give prizes to 
London Public Day School girls. 

Friday.—Saw Her Most Gracious safely through her ‘“* Drawing 
Room,” and then had an hour or two at the Peel heirloom sale. 
Went over to look at some riots in Spain. 

MEASURES. 
Madrid—Valencia—and Seville, 

And Barcelona, too, 
With rioting (and hearty will !) 

Are making a to-do. 


To bring the military out, 
Madrid to settle thus, 

Although it meets the case no doubt 
Does seem (M)a-dridful fuss (!) 


Valencia almonds should be seized 
And promptly skinned, and I 

Would never rest until I’d squeezed 
The Seville orange dry. 
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Each rioter’s career I'd cut 
Who’s spotted in the act, 

And see each Barcelona nut 
Effectually cracked. 


MAY 22, 1900. 
Fun Week by Week. 
By THE Party ON THE Sport. 
Wednesday.—Annual grand demonstration of the Primrose 


Saw the 
motor cars safely back from their thousand miles spin, and then 
went and had dinner with the Artists’ Benevolent Institution at the 
Metropole, where we had a good laugh over the adventures of 
‘“‘Gyp,” as invented by herself (no doubt). 


Monday.—Heard early this morning that Mafeking had been 


Saturday.—Took Her Most Gracious down home again. 


relieved. Rumour has relieved it so often that I thinkit ought to 
have a medal with a special clasp. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF WANTED. 


I may be easily deceived, 
Or simply lack in humour— 
But I’m a frantic fumer 

To find Mafeking is relieved 
So frequently—by Rumour, 
And not by French or Plumer. 


At least a half-a-dozen times 
Our troops arriving near it 
Would “ soon relieve (or clear) it ’’— 
No doubt they wi//—and hope ain’t crimes— 
But we shall (don’t you fear it !) 
Be much relieved to hear it. 
Went and saw the Boer delegates safely to New York; shouldn't 
like anything to happen to them—they are too funny to be lost. 
Helped the Princess through the ‘*‘ Drawing Room on behalf of Her 
Most Gracious’”’ (and it was chilly!) Finished up the evening at 
the conversazione of the London Ladies’ Mission to Seamen at the 
Galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours.gfg 


Tuesday.—Saw some cricket at Lords—Yorkshire v. M.C.C.— 
Yorkshire “ getting of it ’ot,” asa spectator remarked. Heard a 
word or two at the Women’s National Liberal Association, so feel 
quite capable of 

SUMMING THEM UP, 


The Women’s National Liberal Ass- 
Ociation was lately sitting, 

And various resolutions they pass, 
Committees themselves committing, 
To ladies who “ give” our hats we touch 

Or cheerfully doff our cadies, 
But they give themselves away too much 
Do the National Liberal Ladies. 


Dined with the Printers’ Pensions at the Hotel Cecil. 
Tue Sporrer. 


No contributions can be returned 
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Our Queen’s Birthday. 


| | Great Queen, good mother, and good wife, 
cl) i | No better’s been, nor could be, born; 

| | “ The white flower of a blameless life” 
Through her long reign she’s ever worn! 
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Though sorrow oft has cast a shade 
Upon her path, she’s bowed her head 
Humbly to His will, and obeyed, 

But ne’er has forgotten the dead! 


Great age has frosted her soft hair, 
But cannot chill her kindly heart ; , 
And to our eyes she’s ever fair, 
And of our lives ever a part ! 


Millions this day bless with one breath, 

And pray that He who for so long 

Has placed a shield ’twixt her and death, 

Will still hold that shield firm and 
strong ! 
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Steyn “ Snapshotted.” 


(“At Kroonstad, ex-President Steyn 
vainly implored the burghers to continue 
the fight for freedom. Threats and 
cajolery were alike futile. Finally, 
Steyn became quite mad with rage, and 
kicked and cufied the faint-hearted 
burghers. An enterprising photographer 
took a snapshot of the scene, showing 
Steyn striking his burghers.”—Vide 
Press. | 














Tue photographer him has taken, 
Endeavouring tio “‘ save his bacon” 
It looks, unless he’s very ‘‘ slim,” 
That Roberts will ere long take him. 








He was taken “ alive and kicking,” 

As he his poor burghers was “ lick- 
ing ” . 

He gave them cuffs, so it does “‘ foller,” 

He must have had a rising choler ! 
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Hooley’s Latest. 


Ou, Ernest, why should you begin 
To raise a new sensation 

With yarns whose only origin 
Is your imagination ? 





Now, do you really mean to say 
You “worked ” that big concession 
And out of naught contrived to pay 
The cash for its possession ? 





And do you stand so very high 
In Russia’s good opinion, 

That Nicholas should let you buy 
A part of his dominion ? 


For unbelieving editors 
Declare that your loquacity 
May soothe good, easy creditors, 
But savours of audacity. 


They say your dreams of future wealth | ¢ 
And fame in far Siberia, 

Are not the fruit of mental health 
But rather of hysteria ! 


at Naat , 
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Th 
; alas Mae / : | Mu! a ih ‘i That journal irrepressible— 
“i ad / | ih Ma eT if a H | il The latest “daily ’’ treats your tale 
Va TT i i in fata With scorn that’s in- Express- ible ! 








|  §$o do explain, dear Ernest, pray, 
.s THE NEW — In language undeniable, 


d somewhat prosaically, finally concluded in a stv'e that Or else your word—#0 men will say— 
: Is Hooley inreliable 
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AiReconnaissance. 


HOW WEST AUSTRALIANS HELD A HILL. 


Some wounded Boers in hospital 
A tale of West Australians told, 


How twenty heroes held a hill 


Against four hundred foemen bold. 


“We thought we had the British beaten 
Near Colesberg Hills, which plains surround ;” 
Our bold commandant gave the order : 
“Cut through and through, press forward, pound !”’ 


Our biggest guns were grandly served, 
Our rifle fire had told its tale, 

We saw the British falling back, 
To hold the kopjes then they fail. 


Victory now we thought was ours 

And safe, and sure our present course, 
When lo! on kopjes near were seen 

The West Australians in full force. 


We saw their main force soon retiring, 
Leaving a rear guard on the hill, 

We laugh’d ; the number counted “ twenty,” 
Those heroes who remained there still. 


We did not know Australians then, 
But far too well, we know them now, 

At length we faced their killing fire, 
While we stood on that deadly brow. 


Each pick’d his man, swif trigger pull’d, 
Like lightning fired death-dealing lead ; 
We tried to crawl from rock to rock, 
We dared not stir one step ahead. 


‘‘ Surrender!’’ our Commandant cried, 
‘Hands up, and down your arms now lay.” 
A sergeant grim, thus answer’d him, 
** Great Scott! Australia means to stay! ”’ 


They held the hill till all were safe, 
Then dashing down the other side, 
Remounted horses, and were off, 
Four hundred, ‘‘ twenty ’’ thus defied. 


(End of Boer narrative.) 


Our blood runs riot in our veins; 

Fierce patriotic flame will burn, 
At deeds heroic of our men, 

When back to bush life we return. 
Around camp fires the tale will serve 

For aye, our hard, rough lives to leaven ; 
Australians we would rather be 

Than Highest Nobles wnder Heaven! 


J. H. OAKLEY. 











Steyn can’t Absteyn from Moving. 


Strryn’s compelled to seek again, 

A spot whereat his rule is rain ; 

’T were better for him to refrain 
From shifts so sudden, for tis plain 
A President he can’t be again. 


From Bloemfontein to Kroonstad north 
His “‘ seat of Government ” went forth, 
Until persistent Roberts came 

And changed the current of Steyn’s game ; 
To Heilbron now ’tis said he’s gone 

To lurk till Fate orders him on. 

















The Khaki Craze. 


(“* Khaki ” freckles is the latest name for the freckle. } 


Her attitude was soldier-like— 

She had a khaki pose, 

A khaki hat, some khaki boots, 

And also khaki clothes; 

But what made my young, tender heart 
Feel love’s most violent throes, 

Was that I saw she had khaki 
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Artist (to himself, exasperated at being hopelessly skied).—-‘* The 
fact is, my work is ABOVE the Royal Academicians.”’ 
(Which is quite true, for it is a good ten feet above.) 








Linguistic Legal Luminaries. 


With apologies to the Past — the Present Master of the 
lis. 


Lo, Lindley to Webster gives place: and the mind 
Of the stripling, at school or in college, 

Is to thoughts of the master grammarian inclined, 
And the master of lexical knowledge. 


And the stripling would ask if the ‘* Rolls,” over which 
These adepts held (in turn) supervision, 

Are the roles of inditing and speaking our rich 
Mother-tongue with a master’s precision ! 


(P.S.—Further apol: gi's to the ghosts of the late Messrs, Lindley 
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Jack (H.M.S8. Powerful).—‘ Why, Lor’ luv us, if it ain't Polly wot used ter be in 
‘The Baker's Arms’!” 

. Small Boy (in loud whisper ).— Yus, an’ she'll te in ‘ The Sailor’s Arms’ some time 
this evenin’, if I ain't wery much mistook.” 


M H urns | No world-wide hate shall daunt her, 

_—. appy, Ret of | No power on earth shall flaunt her, 
y: Now round her Lion banner, 

CONGRATULATONS FROM THE | The whelps come forth to play. 


SONS OF THE EMPIRE. Then, Hail! O Queen of Britain ! 





REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COLONIES :— if Our Empire’s radiant sun ! 
From many distant lands we come— Strong blows, for Empire smitten, 
Our fealty to own. Have made your peoples one. 
With trumpet’s sound and roll of drum Each day that dawns still finds us 
We rally round your throne. Drawn faster and more near ! 

With banners bravely flying, Each day, the Crown that binds us 
With shouts, the world defying, Grows dearer and more dear. 
New war cries, we are crying— O Queen of many peoples ! 
Shall Britain stand alone ? The glory of your reign, 
Ah, no, her children’s children Long service still shall render ; 
Shall gather at her call ; Nor shall your lonely splendour 
honour her and trust her, Have been endured in vain. 
surely they shal! muster We know the gracious kindness 
When evil things befall. That kindles in your heart ; 
Behold her teeming millions, We know how calmly, gravely, 
North, South, and East, and West, How nobly, and how bravely, 
Pour forth to aid their mother ; Through life you've played your part. 
To her, and to no other, And coming generations, 
Their loyalty’s confessed. Unborn and mighty nations, 
Then who shall dare to mock her, Shall love to tell the tale! 
And who shall say her nay ? So lifting high 





No leagues of foes shall shock her Our swords, we cry : 
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THE “NEW CHUMS.” 
STEYN :— 
From many distant lands they come! 
I wish they’d stay away ; 
With trumpet’s sound and roll of drum 
They'll mow us down like hay. 
And there is no denying 
I find it rather trying, 
My Burghers all are flying, 
Although I murmur, “Stay!” 
They’ie slowly closing round us— 
And still the fight we shun— 
They’ve altered my opinions 
By altering my dominions, 
I think the game is done ! 
To follow and obey you, 
How foolish I have been ! 
I’ve done so to the letter— 
But don’t you think we’d better 
Strike up, ‘‘ God Save the Queen !” 


KRUGER :— 


My Steyn, you shock and grieve me 
When thus for Peace you plead— 
Of course, you couldn’t leave me 
In this my hour of need. 
Still, as we’re in confusion, 
I’ve come to the conclusion 
*T were well to chuck the sponge up— 
I have, I have, indeed! 


TOGETHER :— 


Then, Hail! O Queen of Britain ! 
At “ Bobs ” we draw the line— 
We've been severely smitten, 
Have I and poor old Steyn. 
Each day that dawns still finds us 
Hard pressed as we can be— 
Yet no one seems to mind us, 
And that’s so strange to me. 
O Queen of many peoples 
Please call your peoples home. 
We fear no foes, no dangers, 
But oh, we weep when strangers 
About our country roam. 
We brought this war upon us— 
But—this is quantum suff ! 
With troops our land is humming, 
And still, we hear, they’re coming— 
And so, we cry ‘“‘ Enough!” 
Lest coming generations 
Of unborn Afric nations 
Against Paul Kruger rail— 
We shout to-day, 
Hip! Hip! Hurray! 
Victoria! All hail! 


Cricketers and the War. 


(‘* The war will affect cricket as much 
as it has done almost every other pro- 
fession.’’— Weekly Paper.] 


TueEy’vE left the harmless bat behind, 
And taken to the ball 

To bowl over the boerish kind, 
Or “like a soldier fall.” 

They’ll cut with vigour, night and day, 
And back the foemen drive, 

And those who try to slip away, 
To catch them they will strive, 


No mean addition to the force 
Will be the cricket band, 
And what will be the counties’ loss, 
Will be gain to our land. 

Alas! a long stop they must make, 
Unless the Boers give in; 

But in the end, for England’s sake, 
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MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY!!. 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM THE SONS OF THE EMPIRE UPON HER MAJESTY’S 8Slst BIRTHDAY. 


STEYN.—“* SHALL WE JOIN IN WITH THE CROWD?” 
KRUGER.—“1IF WE DON’T WANT TO FOLLOW CRONJE TO ST. HELENA, WE HAD BETTER!” 
(For Cartoon Verses, see page 164.) 
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A Minister of Greater Britain. 
By Sranpovur OvmicH WrEyYmMaAN. 
VII.—_THE ABDUCTION OF THE LADY JOURNALIST. 


As I have often remarked to my family, ‘‘ History repeats itself.”’ 
Things, as, no doubt, the gentle er of these Memoirs has 
noticed, move, as it were, in circles ; so do people. I myself, accom- 
panied by my family, move in rather exclusive circles, and an 
‘* exclusive circle ” has been described as “an imaginary line which 
is drawn at persons of no importance who endeavour to push them- 
selves within an 26 tte circumference.” Anyway, I flatter 
myself that my “circulation” in that direction is almost the largest 
and finest in the world. But enough about myself. Referring 
to History! History also moves in circles; we read the 
history of the future in the history of the past; and 
the history of the present is the history of all time. 
This is an entirely new and original remark, and 
is copyright. People, I am told, generally believe that I am only a 
politician; in my spare moments, however, I dive into the depths 
of Philosophy and search for the pearls of knowledge, which I then 
throw before my political opponents, to their intense annoyance. 
As a matter of fact, I have in view a work on “ The Foundations of 
Fact,”” which I rather think will make my Right Hon. friend, the 
present leader of the House, sit up. But to return to History. 

I had occasion not so very long ago to read our Continental 
friends a lecture on manners. I pointed out to them, in terms at 
once judiciously forcible and incomparably picturesque, that their 
intemperate and virulent abuse of my native land, might at last 
compel me to take very strong measures indeed. I explained to 
them, in the clearest possible language, that liberty is not licence, 
and that the liberty of the Press when it goes so far as to take liberties 
with me is licentious in the extreme. Having put my view of the 
matter before them, I naturally expected that the newspapers would 
at once cease their attacks upon me and my beloved country; and 
I was, therefore, exceedingly surprised and pained to find that 
Milord Sir Joe, as they have the consummate audacity to call me, 
became more than ever an object of vituperative ridicule and 
offensive innuendo. But to return to History. 

After the story of the White Ship, and the King who never smiled 

ain after lunching on lampreys; and the story of King Alfred, 
who ordered the waves to come so far and no farther when he 
should have been attending to the cakes of the neat herd’s wife; 
there was no story that charmed my youthful imagination like that 
of King Henry VIII. and Thomas 4 Kempis. In case the gentle 
reader (and I say gentle reader advisedly, for I trust and believe 
that these Memoirs will be read by the nobility and gentry of my 
native land with the attention they deserve), in case, I 
say, the gentle reader does not remember the story I refer 
to, I will repeat it for his edification. Bluff King Hal, 
as he was known to his intimates, after divorcing his first 
wife Margaret of Anjou, was thinking of espousing her waiting 
maid, Fair Rosamond. Thomas 4 Kempis, however, who was at 
that time Archbishop of Canterbury, rebuked the King in no 
measured terms. Henry was not the man to suffer in silence even 
the sermon of an Archbishop; so when the headstrong 4 Kempis 
publish a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ How to be Happy though Married,” 
and forwarded an author’s copy to the King, his Majesty’s wrath 
knew no bounds. Leaping to his feet, the Monarch exclaimed in 
tones of thunder: “ Will no one rid me of this turbulent Priest ? ”’ 
and went on to make injurious observations about the people who 
often had a knife and fork at his table, but never thought of stick- 
ing a knife into the King’s enemies. No sooner had his 
Majesty perorated than four Knights rose from the table, and with- 
out a word left the house. Four nights later Thomas A Kempis 
was no more—and no less than that was to have been expected. As 
an atonement for the crime, the King, it is said, became a member 
of the Protestant Alliance, and protested in season and out of 
season against the use of Roman candles on the fifth of November. 

I am not sure if I have repeated the story correctly. The names, 
I fear, are not quite what they should be, but the main incidents 
are, I believe, fairl)accurate, and will serve my purpose, which is 
to prove that History repeats itself, probably far more correctly than 
I am able to do. 

At the time of which I am about to speak, I was engaged day and 
night on the Federation of the Empire. ‘Delegates from the four 
quarters of the earth were calling upon me, at all hours, to answer, 
what my family facetiously, and I think rather wittily, called 
“ delegate ’’ questions. Intricate legal points were continually crop- 
ping up, with which I alone could deal. The Leaders of the Oppo- 
eitior noien* . be Party (anit ‘ ‘ +1, 
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the Roman roads, or whether the ap to Cesar was an archaic 
anachronism which should be abolished throughout the Empire. 
The chief leader of the chief Opposition, I remember, was giving 
me a great deal of unnecessary trouble; for five days and five 
nights I and my family pored over the reports of his speeches 
before we could arrive at any definite conclusion as to what was 
in his mind when he made them. So far as we could understand, 
the right hon. gentleman was of the unalterable opinion that any 
link that binds us to our Colonies was distinctly more precious than 
rubies; at the same time he was quite convinced that if all the 
links were severed we should be bound closer to our Colonies than 
ever. He was also quite certain that if he were only able to please 
everybody he might once more be able to tackle cordite and 
members of the Royal Family to the advantage of his Party and 
the glory of his native land. It was at this particular moment 
when I was weighing his opinions in the balance and finding them 
wanting—in solidity—that a particularly objectionable attack was 
made upon me in a continental periodical. 

I was seated at the breakfast table when I received a copy of the 
offensive sheet, with the abusive passages marked in blue pencil. 
The writing on the wrapper, I may add, bore a strange and some- 


















































_ STRATEGY AT THE FRONT. 


‘‘ We ’ears a good deal abart stratergy in the papers now. What 
do it mean ?”’ 

“Oh! don’t ye know? It’s not lettin’ the enemy know that 
ye’ve run short of ammernition, but keeps firin’ on! ”’ 























what suspicious resemblance to that of a late colleague, who shall 
be nameless. Stung to the quick by the scurrilous attack, I cried 
aloud, ‘‘ Will no one rid me of these turbulent journalists?” 

I remembered afterwards that four members of my family rose 
from the table and went out of the room, but at ‘the time I was too 
busy, Federating, to take notice of trifles. A day or two afterwards 
I read the strange story of the well-known lady journalist, who had 
been kidnapped and carried to an uninhabited castle in Spain, and 
then allowed to walk home as if nothing had happened. I laughed 
at the story, I remember, but it never occurred to me that my 
family could have any connection with so extraordinary and pre- 
posterous an affair. Aftera while, I noticed that four members of my 
family were generally absent from meals, and I made some 
inquiries. The gentlemen in question, it appeared, had departed 
one morning, each with a carpet bag, for some destination un- 
known, and had not yet returned. On hearing of the carpet bags 
| > . hit - } oe! ‘ ; .c Was nin natural hut t+harna wears " 
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Meanwhile the ‘‘ Abduction of a Lady Journalist” became a 
nine days’ wonder. Some people smiled significantly, others 
frowned mysteriously, but there is no doubt whatever that “all the 
world wondered.” The affair was unquestionably romantic. That 
anyone should abduct anybody in these prosaic days was 
marvellous, but that anyone should abduct a lady journalist at any 
time seemed to border on the supernatural. The wonder was at its 
height, when the four members of my family returned as 
mysteriously as they had gone. They turned up in the dead 
of night, and I happened to be in the hall when they 
arrived. One, I noticed, had a black eye, another had lost two 
teeth, the third had but one Piccadilly whisker, and that damaged, 
while the face of the fourth was simply covered with scratches. 
They all seemed rather subdued in manner, and anxious to escape 
notice; but I saw that someting was amiss and determined to have 
an explanation before I retired to rest. I motioned them into my 
study, followed them, and closed the door. No sooner had I done 
so than the four threw themselves at my feet and implored my for- 
giveness. 

‘*We couldn’t do it,” they murmured, “ we couldn’t, indeed!” 

‘¢ Couldn’t do what?’ I shouted. 

**Couldn’t rid you of those turbulent journalists,” they replied. 

‘‘ My dear fellows,’”’ I retorted, ‘‘ I don’t know whether you are 
aware of the fact, but you are talking perfect nonsense! ”’ 

‘‘Didn’t you mean it, then?” exclaimed the black-eyed member 
of my family, more in sorrow than in anger. 

“ Didn’t I mean what? ” I yelled. 

“Good heavens!” said the member with the solitary whisker ; 
‘*‘ we’ve had all our trouble for nothing.” 

‘‘ So it seems,”’ said the member with the scratched face. 

‘‘D——n ! ” muttered the remaining member between the place 
where his teeth should have been. 

I looked from one to the other in silent amazement. What could 
be the meaning of their extraordinary behaviour ? 

‘* Perhaps,” I exclaimed calmly, ‘if you would kindly tell me 
where you have been, and what you have been doing, I might be 
able to understand ! ”’ 

‘** Listen to him!”’ said the Piccadilly whisker. 

‘** A nice fellow he is !”’ exclaimed the black eye. 

** Didn’t you ask us to get rid of the turbulent journalists?” 
shouted the others. 

“ Didn’t lask——?”’ I had got so far when a light seemed to break 
in upon me! I remembered the rash exclamation of the week 
before! I remembered the four rising from the table! Il 
remembered the story of Thomas 4 Kempis! And, merciful 
powers, I remembered the lady journalist who had been abducted. 
Tears of gratitude rose to my eyes. I saw what had happened, and 
smiled. I thought of what might have happened, and shuddered. 
My damaged relations endeavoured to tell me their story, but I 
declined to hear it, my legai knowledge warning me that to be an 
accessory after the fact might involve me, and, through me, my 
beloved country, in international difficulties. I, however, thanked 
my friends for their devotion, and making them promise never to do 
“here rash without consulting me, I dismissed them with my 

essing. 

Long after they had retired to rest, I sat thinking of their strange 
adventure. The midnight ride, the deserted chateau, the lady 
journalist! The black eye, the whiskers, the scratches, and the 
lost teeth! Isawitall. I wondered if Thomas a Kempis gave as 
much trouble. I wondered if it would ever be found out. I 
wondered what on earth I should do if it were. As I saidjbefore, 
History repeats itself. It is an unpleasant habit to get into, and I 
sincerely trust that History will never do it again ! 








[Had the London cab strike been prolonged, certain proprietors 
of four wheelers would have offered their horses to the Government 
as remounts at the seat of war.—St. James’s Gazette. ] 


WirTx the mealy-mouthed plea for largess—- 
With the threat that cajolements veil— 
My driver enhances his charges, 
Till the cheeks of his fare grow pale. 


Yet, in spite of his coaxing and wheedling, 
My driver says hunger looms nigh : 

For his spirit mine owner is ‘ needling” 
By a charge that’s too terribly high ! 

So I fear that. a prey to their “ barging,” 
I the weird of a war-horse may dree, 








If their mutual love for high charging 
mean paige 


nds in making a CHARGER of me! 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


THE summer show of flowers at the Botanical Gardens, Regent's 
Park, was robbed of its pleasantness by the prevailing north wind. 
In spite of that, there was a large attendance of visitors, including 
the King of Sweden and Norway. The collection of beautiful 
flowers comprised Messrs. Paul’s splendid roses, Messrs. Laing’s 
azalias, and Mr. Cragg’s orchids. Messrs. Barr and Sons’ tulipsand 
narcissus were very conspicuous, attracting considerable attention ; 
Messrs. Rivers’ nectarine, peach, and cherry trees, respectively bear- 
ing fruit, were very tempting. Next month there will be pastoral 
plays from Shakespeare performed in the gardens. 


The New Gallery in Regent Street has some fine pictures by living 
artists. They are very expressive and readily suggest their titles. Well- 
known classical subjects, such as “‘ The Syrens,” in many attitudes, 
are wonderfully rendered. A ¢éte-d-téte in the conservatory is the 
subject of an exceedingly fascinating canvas. 


Looking in at the Grafton Galleries, where there is collected a 
fine number of pictures by Romney, we could not refrain from 
remarking what an ineradicable impression one woman can make 
upon the mind of one man, All the classical or imaginative 
subjects painted by this artist possess a face which never changes, 
and that is the face of the lowly but beautiful Emma Hart, who 
became Lady Hamilton. She likewise made havoc with the 


affections of many men, amongst whom were Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Lord Nelson. 


The next act of hostility to be undertaken upon the conclusion of 
the South African war must be against the London County Council. 
The burdens and impositions which that arrogant municipal body 
is piling upon the ratepayers are considerably worse than the 
exactions of Kruger from the Uitlanders, whose wrongs we are 
sweeping away. Let us get rid of the County Council with its 
financial experiments, which are such ruinous failures. If the 
Council was subject to the Bankruptcy Law there would be economy 
and prudence in its expenditure. No! make up the deficiency with 
an increase in the rates is the Council's remedy. Oontemptible ! 
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Bull.— Yes, Mr. Kruger, you'll haye 
to eat that pie. Of course, it will disagree 






with you, but you shall have somnie of 






Holloway’s Pills (my favourite pills), 


Melby .wilkvatert doo 


which will quickly put you right.” 
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FUN e May 22, 1900. 














































































By Mr. “ Fun’s” WasSHERWOMAN. 


“Boss” ’as got everythink “ ship- 
shape ” now; the Boers are ‘all at sea,”’ 
an’ becomin’ a total wreck, an’ they’ve 
got to thank old Kruger an’ Company 
for raisin’ a storm that will prove their 
destruckshun. Steyn ’as scooted out of 
Kroonstad, an’ ’as proclaimed Heilbron 
the new capital of the Free State. I 
wonder ’ow long the new “ capital” will 
larst. 

The cold weather is playing the very 
deuce with the fruit, an’ it looks as if 
the orchard-owners an’ market gardeners 
won’t get much for the fruits of their 
labours, tho’, apple-ly, the apple-trees 
don’t seem to ’ave suffered much. 

i Our ‘Only Joe” spoke out straight 
about the war at Birmingham recently, 
i] an’ it’s a comfort to know that the rebels 
will be ‘‘ brought to book,” wich will 
| give ’em a chance of “ turnin’ over a 
| new leaf,” and that the loyalists will 
meet with justice. 
| To show ’ow thoughtful the Queen is, 
| at ’er suggestion a new line ’as been laid 
from the railway station to Netley 
Hospital doors, so that the lines of the 
wounded soldiers may be cast in as 
plesunt places as possible, under the sad 
sircumstances. 16 will save a lot of 
sufferin’, an’ ‘‘ the soldiersof the Queen ”’ 
will not forget the one that wrought it. 

It is reported in New York that the 
Prince of Wales appeared at a public 
function wearin’ tan shoes, an’ now the 
‘* smart’? young men over there are, so 
to say, followin’ ’in ’is footsteps. By- 
the-by, I dessay a good many woud like 
to “ stand in ’is shoes.” 

‘The Boer Irish Brigade burned down 
the goods shed (at Kroonstad). They 
were all drunk.’’ That’s wot I reads, 
an’ the larst four words shows the stuff 
that the B.I.B. is made of—very rwm 
stuff, or they woud never fight agin 
their brave fellow countrymen; an’ I, 
for one, Pat the latter on the back. 

At the time of ’ritin’, Kumasi is still 
invested ; but it strikes me it’s a sort of 
investment wot won’t pay the investors 
in the long run. 

Don’t forget te go an’ see the Royal 
— |  Millingtary Tournament at the Agri- 
: cultural Hall; it’s a grand site, an’ will 
give you a faint idear of wot real war- 
fare is like, an’ p’r’aps make the “‘ brave ”’ 
sit-at-home man—who woud do sich 
wonders if ’e was at the front—still con- 
tinue to sit-at-home. 
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“This beer don’t seem quite right, Bill.” 
“Dunno, cocky; it cert’nly ain’t left!” 
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ANDERSON’? S 
CITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF HVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 


SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 

GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather.| 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 

TAN GLO6S6, or 

BROWN LEATHER DRESSING, With either of these two articles, in two minutes, boots are ready to wear. 
Ask any Boot Dealer er a ANDERSON'S goods, and be sure you get them. 
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